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yet might be learned in practice with a great deal less labor
and more certainty. Since it goes too much into detail, it
degenerates into memorizing, and the examination pro-
gramme, at least in the way in which it is applied, helps
that result.
" For broad conceptions, which master the materials, and
prepare the way for, and provoke, subsequent independent
investigation, there is no place. Memorizing in studies kills
with many the love of the subject, and thus diminishes all
later striving after further progress by personal research.
" It can certainly cause no surprise that such a three years'
course frightens off young men who have acquired that gen-
eral education on which the highest value ought to be set.
Nearly all the candidates come in fact from the high schools,
and have no trace of high education or of diversity of train-
ing among themselves. There is no need of further argu-
ment to prove that such a three years' course, which is so
arranged that its only result is the production of young men
with overladen brains, can hardly have a formative effect on
the character of those who pursue it.
" A great part of the time now devoted to the study of
details, which has no other use than that of giving the power
to obtain a higher mark at the examination than some one
else, would certainly be much better spent if it served to
give some knowledge and experience of life.
"In the opinion of the Commission the Indian studies
ought to be reduced to a minimum, sufficient as a founda-
tion to build upon in active life. Their character might be
such as to give a general familiarity, that would work in with
any subject of which each man might in his service learn
more by study and observation.
"If this should happen, there might, indeed, be attracted
to these studies persons whose previous education had been
broader and higher than the high school alone gives.
" The mistaken tendency, which, according to the opinion